




















The Letter | Didn't Mail 


Some years ago I sent a letter across 
the country, ordering some clothes. I ex- 
pected to get them in a week or two. 

But I waited—and I waited—and those 
clothes did not come. Then at last they 
arrived, but only half of them were there. 

I was not happy about it, I can tell you. 

I sat down and wrote a letter. I told the 
company exactly what I thought of them, 
and it wasn’t complimentary. I read the 
letter through when I finished it, and 
smiled. ‘‘That’s really telling them.” 

Rather proudly, I showed the letter to 
my mother. She read it carefully and didn’t 
say anything. Then at last she asked me, 
“Do you really want to mail it?” 

“Why, of course,” I said. 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,” she said. “It 
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is not often wise to send letters to people 
telling them off. People who get letters like 
this sometimes keep them, and they can be 
very embarrassing later to the people who 
sent them. Besides, you don’t know this man 
you’re sending the letter to. He has prob- 
ably done his best, and he would like to 
be helpful and friendly to you. But you are 
making an enemy out of him before you 
even meet him.” 

I destroyed the letter—and was I glad I 
did! 

You see, it so happened that a week or 
two after this I chanced to meet the man 
I had written the letter to and, sure enough, 
he was a very fine person. We talked about 
the order, and he explained that he had had 
many difficulties trying to get what I had 
asked for, and that it was because he had 
tried so hard to get what I wanted that he 
had taken so long to send them. 

Are you mad at someone—the teacher, 
perhaps, or your dad, or one of the chil- 
dren at school? Do you feel you want to tell 
them off—but good? Then go ahead. Write 
them a letter—a long letter. Put everything 
in it. Tell them how mean and despicable 
and ornery they are. Remind them of those 
catty things they said three months ago. 
Three years ago is better. Show them you 
haven’t forgotten anything. And be sure to 
tell them how patient you have always 
been. How many times you have gone out 
of your way to help them. And for all your 
kindness and faithfulness they have returned 
nothing but ingratitude and hatefulness. 

Read your letter over once to be sure ev- 
erything you want to say is in it. 

Then burn it. 

Don’t just tear it up. If you do this, a part 
of the letter may reach the person you 
wrote it to, and he may read it. And you 
don’t want that to happen. 

Then get down on your knees and ask 
the Lord to make you truly patient and 
kind. Ask Him to arrange things so you 
can do this person a favor soon. And when 
you have calmed down, you may go and 
have a chat with the person and talk the 
trouble through. It’s a much better way. 

“Grievous words stir up anger,” the Bible 
says. “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


Your friend, 


me Warr 





‘ 




















WEASELS 





for INVESTMENT 


By THEODORA WANGERIN 


(CHUL CHUN’S Investment project was 
doing well—until weasels ate the hens. 
Then it did even better! 











Chul Chun lives in Korea, and his parents 
had given him five baby chicks to raise for 
the Lord. Every day the whole family prayed 
for them. How happy they were to see them 
develop into full-grown hens. Chul Chun 
dreamed of the money he would have to 
send to the mission office in Seoul. 

Then one night the beautiful dream was 
shattered. Something got into the chicken 
coop and carried off a bird. To page 19 


Just before morning, the thief returned. Chul Chun 
and his father were surprised to see who it was! 
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UNSEEN ENEMY 


By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


CHAPTER 5: A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 


What Happened Before: Something has happened 
to frighten the girls of the mission school. For instance, 
on a walk on Sabbath afternoon they refused to go 
down a _ that had a bundle of twigs lying on it. 
Mrs. Anderson is sure all the girls know what is wrong, 
but no one will tell her anything. She observes that 
Kinanga seems to have something to do with the trou- 
ble. Also, she notices that Usbera does not play with 
the other girls. One day, she watches Usbera go over 
to join in a game, but all the girls walk off as she 
approaches. 

NEXT day the school had a welcome visi- 

tor. It was Paul, the native pastor. Both 
Europeans and Africans respected Paul, for 
it was common knowledge that for Paul to 
become a Christian had been no easy mat- 
ter. His life was a story of temptation over- 
come, and I was sure that no one was as 
well equipped as he to help my girls in the 
struggles they were having. He would un- 
derstand the peculiar problems that the 
white mind could only guess at. 

As he talked with the girls, I noted with 
satisfaction that they listened carefully, and 
before he prepared to leave I drew him to 
one side. Soon I had told him the whole 
story of the mysterious happenings in the 
school. His face expressed concern, and he 
did not answer immediately. When he did, 
it was to say gently, “Missie, there are some 
things that you white people who come 
from countries far off will never under- 
stand. They are not good things, and the 
Christian leaves them behind him.” 


“But, Paul,” I protested, “something must 
be done. What?” 

“Seek more of God’s Spirit, more of His 
love,” was the answer. 

Yes, that I very well knew. 

Paul continued. “Prayer is part of the 
solution; in that, white and black may be 
united.” 

“Paul,” I interrupted, “why shouldn’t you 
conduct worship this evening? I had in- 
tended doing so myself, but maybe you 
have something to say to the girls that 
would be of help.” 

Paul nodded. Then he said, “I should like 
to talk to them alone.” 

It seemed odd, but I trusted Paul, so I 
agreed. 

Left alone again, I felt oddly frustrated, 
like one left out of a secret that everyone 
else shares. Well, if Paul was doing the 
talking, I could at least pray. 

Alone in my little house that evening, 
I humbly entreated God’s wisdom and 
grace to make our school a Christian school 
in more than name only. Paul would dismiss 
the girls when he had finished what he 
wanted to say to them, and perhaps it would 
be better if I left them alone with only his 
words to ponder. 

I listened as the time for going to bed 
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approached. Ah, yes, the sounds that floated 
down on the night air were more like the 
sounds I had been accustomed to hearing 
before this strange trouble began. There 
was singing, there was laughter, and the 
girls were calling to each other merrily 
across the partition. Maybe I never would 
know what had been going on, but if the 
Spirit of God was really triumphing—and 
it sounded as though He was—it did not 
really matter whether I knew or not. 

Soon the sounds all but died away, and 

was just thinking of bed myself, when 
there was a hurried rapping at my door. 

I opened it quickly. There stood Getega 
and Mogusero, both extremely agitated. 
“Missie,” they said as they saw me, “come 
quickly. Kinanga is sick.” 

“What is the trouble?” I asked. “Does 
she have the fever?” This was the term they 
used to describe malaria. 

The two girls shook their heads. “We 
do not know,” they said, “but she is very 
sick. Come quickly.” 

As they spoke, I was gathering up a few 
items I thought I might need—a ther- 
mometer, a hot water bottle, aspirin, and a 
flashlight. Then we hurried up the path to 
the dormitories. Kinanga slept in the nearer 
one, which housed most of the smaller girls. 
As I entered, they looked up with startled 


| was going to bed, when there was a knock on my door. Two frightened girls said, “Kinanga is sick!” 








eyes from where they were cowering on 
their beds. Kinanga was lying on her own 
bed, covered with a blanket. I spoke her 
name. There was no response. Apparently 
she had lost consciousness. I turned back 
the cover. There was no movement. Her 
skin was cold and clammy to my touch. 
This did not look like any sickness I had 
ever seen. Turning to Mogusero, who was 
standing beside me, I said, “Go bring 
Mamma.” 

“Mamma” was the name they gave to 
the missionary’s wife. 

While Mogusero was gone, I tried to 
find out what had happened. 

The girls shrugged their shoulders help- 
lessly. “Kinanga went to get water from the 
other dormitory,” they said. “She asked Us- 
bera, but Usbera did not give her any. 
When Kinanga came back, she said a pain 
hit her on the back of her head and neck, 
just where Usbera had touched her own 
neck and head, and then Kinanga fell to the 
ground. We put her on her bed, then you 
came.” 

By the time I had found out this much, 
Mamma had arrived. Briefly I told her what 
I knew. 

“Hysterics?” said Mamma _ doubtfully. 
She lifted Kinanga’s arm and leg. They fell 

To page 16 
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PART THREE 


a made up his mind—despite Max 
Brandon’s warnings—to tell the whole 
story to the principal, Jerry Desley left geom- 
etry class confident that things would work 
out right in the end. In fact, he was almost 
happy as he knocked on the principal’s 
door. 

There was no answer. 

He asked the registrar if the principal 
was in. “I’m sorry, Jerry. He’s out just now,” 
she said. 

“Thanks,” he said. He turned away, con- 
scious that her gaze followed him, curious. 
He frowned, and went to his next class. 

Halfway through the period, there was 
a knock on the door. The teacher answered, 
then motioned to Jerry. “Come here a min- 
ute, Jerry.” 

“Have they found out?” Jerry wondered, 
as he walked to the door. 

“Better step outside a moment, Jerry,” 
the teacher suggested. 

Mr. Thrasher, the coach, was waiting. 
“Jerry, remember I saw you in the gym 
yesterday?” he said. 

Jerry nodded. 

“Suppose you tell me exactly what you 
went there for.” 

“My pencil. I—I told you that.” 

“Come with me,” Mr. Thrasher said. 

Jerry followed the coach to his office in 
the gym. 

“Sit down,” Mr. Thrasher said, shutting 
the door of the small room behind him. 
There was a desk, two chairs, and a book- 
case with half a dozen books and numerous 
trophies on it. The window was covered 
with a partially closed venetian blind. 

Jerry sat down in the straight chair before 
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the desk. Mr. Thrasher sat behind the desk 
and leaned back. He looked at Jerry for a 
while. “Jerry, I’m reasonably sure you were 
lying to me when you said you came to the 
gym yesterday to get a pencil you had left 
there. For you told me yesterday you came 
to get a pen.” 

Jerry forced a quick laugh. “I’m sorry, 
coach. It’s a liquid lead pencil, and I’ve 
got this habit of calling it a pen part of the 
time, because you fill it like a ball point 
pen. You know.” 

Mr. Thrasher looked pleased. “Well, 
Jerry, maybe that clears the matter up.” He 
smiled. “One thing more, though. Where 
was this pen—or pencil, when you went 
into the gym?” 

“By my locker. On the floor.” 

“On the floor?” 

Jerry nodded. 

“That's odd.” 

“What is?” 

“You see, before you went into the locker 
room, we—two boys and I—searched the 
place thoroughly for something else that 
was lost. We didn’t see any liquid lead 
pencil on the floor.” Mr. Thrasher leaned 
forward now, intently. 

“Possibly it fell to the floor when I 
opened my locker to look inside for it,” 
Jerry said easily. 

“Maybe.” Mr. Thrasher leaned back. “I 
guess that will be all, Jerry.” 

Jerry rose, relief flooding him, and went 
to the door. He started to open it. Max 
was standing just outside. Jerry stopped. 

“Jerry?” Mr. Thrasher said. 

“Yes?” 

“I have one more question. Why did you 
do it?” 

“Why?” Jerry frowned. 
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“Why, you double-crosser!” Max said un- 
der his breath, glaring at Jerry. 

Jerry looked at Max, wishing he could 
tell Max that he had not confessed anything. 
But Mr. Thrasher was watching the two 
closely, and there was no way of letting 
Max know that Jerry had not given the plot 
away. 

“O.K.,” Max said to Mr. Thrasher. “What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. Thrasher was confident now. He 

@ what he was doing, and he was sure 
of himself. “Going to the juvenile authori- 
ties, of course, Max.” 

“You can’t blame me for this,’ Max said. 
“It was all Jerry’s idea!” 

“Be quiet!” Jerry said sharply. 

But Max went on: “Jerry needed the 
money, not I! I only said I'd help him out 
because he offered me half of the money 
if I would cooperate. He was too weak to do 
it all on his own!” 

“You ” Jerry snarled. 

“That's not what he 
Thrasher said. 

“I don’t care what he told you!” Max 
shouted. He was frightened and angry. 
Then, in a softer voice: “Look, I'll give the 





told me,” Mr. 





money back. I'll do any- 
thing you like—but don’t 
go to the cops, O.K.?” 

“I’m sorry, Max. This is 
out of my hands. It’s my 
duty to report it to the 
police.” 

“But look, please, coach, you’ve been a 
good friend of mine. Give me a chance!” 

“Do you have a police record at juve- 
nile?” 

“No, Mr. Thrasher. But I % 

“Then it won’t be too serious for you, 
Max. I’m certain of that. After all, this is 
the first offense.” 

“Yes, Mr. Thrasher.” 

Mr. Thrasher motioned to Jerry. “Sit 
down again, Jerry. I want you to hear Max’s 
version of what happened. Tell us, Max. 
Try to be honest with me, and I'll cooperate 
with you.”- 

“Yes,” Max said. 

Jerry sat. The room had grown stuffy and 
hot. He felt the terror of the situation 
keenly. He was about to be turned over 
to the police. Max had failed to understand 
anything he’d said, and was now telling 
the whole story. If only the principal had 








“I’m reasonably sure you were lying to me when you came to the gym yesterday,” Mr. Thrasher said 
to Jerry. “For you told me yesterday you came to get a pen. Today you told me a different story.” 
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been in this morning! He could have told 
the principal everything, and would have 
been in much less trouble. As it was, with 
Max relating the plot, there was no way for 
the principal or Mr. Thrasher, or anyone, 
to know that Jerry had sincerely intended 
to tell everything to the proper persons. 

“So that’s why we did it,” Max said, fin- 
ishing the story. “And now, please, Mr. 
Thrasher, don’t tell the police.” 

Mr. Thrasher shrugged. “Look, fellows, 
I can’t take the responsibility for this in my 
own hands. I have to call the principal. 
He'll have to call the juvenile authorities.” 

“But Mr. Thrasher, please Max 
pleaded. Jerry had never seen Max in such 
a helpless, hopeless position, and it fright- 
ened him in a strange way. 

“I’m sorry, Max,” Mr. Thrasher said. He 
reached for the telephone. “The time for 
you to have thought of this was before you 
stole the money, not now.” Into the receiver 
he said, “This is Mr. Thrasher calling. Is the 
principal in?” 

Jerry looked at Max. “You want to hear 
something funny, Max?” 

“Be quiet. I have to think,” Max whis- 
pered back. 

“I just thought you'd like to know,” Jerry 
continued. 
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“Quiet!” Max glared warningly at him. 

“I hadn’t told Thrasher anything about 
what we did. You were the one who told 
everything!” 

Max paled, staring at Jerry in unbelief. 
Then, angrily, he said, “That isn’t true! He 
said x 

“It’s true, all right,” Jerry said quietly. 

“But ’ Max started. He looked at 
Mr. Thrasher. 

Mr. Thrasher smiled grimly. “It’s true. 
Jerry told me nothing. As a matter of fact, 
it would have been much better for him if 
he had told me. This way I know he’s a liar 
as well as a thief.” 

The labeling of his character angered 
Jerry, and he looked at Mr. Thrasher with 
outrageous hatred. 

“Hello? Thrasher. Look, I have a problem 
here...” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Max de- 
manded in a sharp whisper. & 

“I tried. But you wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to me,” Jerry said. Max shook his head. 
“I'd give anything ” His voice trailed off 
into silence. 

Jerry returned his attention to the tele- 
phone call. Except for Mr. Thrasher’s voice, 
there was a dull heaviness in the stillness 
of the room. To page 16 
































Noisy Bird That Digs Wells 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


i emaner and around the sapsucker goes, 
round and around and around. And as 
he goes he digs little wells high up in the 
trunks of the trees. From the wells he drinks 
the sap. 


The sapsucker has the same straight, 
strong bill other woodpeckers have. But his 
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tongue is not pointed like theirs. It has a 
brush on the end instead that makes it 
easier for him to clean out the sap from 
the holes he makes. 

He’s a gay and jaunty fellow and clicks 
and mews and whines and squeals. He loves 
to make a noise. He hunts all around for 
something to beat on as a drummer beats 
a drum. The more noise the better. A hol- 
low tree, tin roofs, metal eaves and gutters 
are some of his favorite drumming places. 
It is even reported that one found a tin 
dipper hanging on a cabin wall and 
pounded on it with his bill until it was 
taken down. 

The sapsucker rivals the rainbow in his 
colors. A crimson head crowns him. From 
there back to his tail he is striped and mot- 
tled with glossy blue black, white, and 
brown. His back is black and white. His 
sides beneath his wings are brownish white 
with V-shaped, black markings. He is an 
unforgettable bird to see or hear. 

Sapsuckers have favorite trees in which 
they dig their wells. In the South they often 
attack timber trees, but pecans are very 
special. In the North, apple and pear trees 
and cherry birches feel the probings of their 
bills. Sometimes one bird will stay with the 
same tree for days, going around and 
around it digging new holes and at the same 
time brushing up any sap that has seeped 
into the older wells. 

Sapsuckers nest as other woodpeckers do 
in a Cavity cut in a dead tree. This is gener- 
ally forty to fifty feet above the ground. 
The entrance hole is perhaps a foot above 
the bottom of the nest. 

Sapsuckers eat more vegetable matter— 
fruit, seeds, and poison-ivy berries—than 
they do insects. However, they are fond 
of ants and spiders, stinkbugs and caterpil- 
lars. If they would just stop digging wells 
in trees, everyone would love them. 
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PATHFINDER ) 


RAIN 


Didn't Spoil Their Fun 


WARREN N. WITTENBERG, Reporting 


H, BUT surely we won't go camping if 
it rains,” said Sylvia. 

“Oh, but surely we will,” said Roberta. 

“Not if it rains,” repeated Sylvia. 

“If it rains,” said Roberta. 

“But it’s no fun to camp in the rain,” 
said Sylvia. 

“On the contrary, it’s a lot more fun,” 
said Roberta. 

Now I don’t know whether this conver- 
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sation actually took place. But I do know 
that Pathfinders in Ohio went camping to- 
gether recently and it rained, and they had 
loads of fun. 

Take a look at the pictures. See those 
three boys chopping the log? It was actu- 
ally raining at the time the picture was 
taken, but it didn’t stop them from having 
a good time. 

And look at those two trying to start a 


(Above) Rain didn’t stop these boys from having fun. (Right) It is a challenge to light a damp fire. 
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Two girls from Willoughby, Ohio, show one of the boys in their club the right way to cook food. 


fire. Damp wood smokes a lot more than _ in the rain is so much fun. Of course, every- 

dry and is much harder to ignite. But who one expects to have a good time on a sunny 

minds a bit of huffing and puffing? It’s weekend. But a bit of rain presents a chal- 

good for the lungs! And think what a_ lenge, and somehow it binds all the Path- 

triumph it is when the wood actually bursts finders into a closer friendship. 

into flame! Next time there is a Pathfinder camporee, 
And that’s part of the secret why camping be sure you go—especially if it rains! 


RETURN 
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The experience that changed a boy who 
said he didn’t believe in God. 


ADONIRAM'S SLEEPLESS 
By KATHERINE BEVIS a * 


= young man stared blankly at the inn- 
keeper, wondering if he had heard him 
correctly. “What did you say about a room?” 

“I said,” repeated the innkeeper, “I have 
only one room, and it is next to a man who 
is dying.” 

“I am so tired, that doesn’t matter,” the 
young man said. “I don’t think anything 
could keep me awake tonight.” 

So Adoniram Judson was shown to the 
room. He could hardly wait to get undressed 
and fall into the waiting bed, he was so 
weary. It would take more than just a sick 
man to keep him awake tonight, he thought. 

But sleep did not come as quickly as he 
had expected. Somehow, thoughts of the 
dying man in the next room kept coming 
into his now wide-awake mind. The inn- 
keeper had said the man was young. Did he, 
like many other young men, believe there 
was no God? Was he saved or was he lost? 

Judson blushed suddenly, remembering 
that he, too, doubted the existence of God. 
His old college friend, a young man we 
will call Tom Richley, used to laugh at 
religion and openly scorn God. What would 
Tom think of him, Adoniram Judson, if he 
knew that he was lying in bed worrying 
whether a strange young man believed in 
God as he died? Why, of course, Tom would 
laugh in scorn. 

Adoniram began counting sheep, hoping 
this would put him to sleep. But before 
he had counted many sheep, his mind went 
back to his childhood days. 

Born the son of a New England minister, 
Adoniram had been taught very early in 
life to believe in God and to trust Him. But 
college had changed all that. There he had 
met Tom and together they had figured it 
out—There was no God! 
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Tom graduated. A year later Adoniram 
left college and the two young men did not 
see each other again. 

Adoniram went to New York and joined 
a theatrical company. From that time on to 
this very night, as he lay in the room listen- 
ing to the groans of the dying man min- 
gling with the howling wind outside, Ado- 
niram had lived recklessly, wildly, forget- 
ting all about God. 

A gasping breath from the next room 


All night Adoniram tossed and 
turned, unable to forget the 
man dying in the next room. 
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seemed to pierce his heart. All at once, 
Adoniram knew there was a God! Certainly 
there was a God! How could he have ever 


doubted! 


how the sick young man was. 
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Next morning he asked the innkeeper 

















“He died just before daylight,” the man 
replied. “Such a pity. He was so young. He 
was a graduate from Providence College, I 
understand.” 

Adoniram winced. Providence was his 
college. “What was his name?” he asked, 
trying not to show the emotion he felt in- 
side him. 

“His name was Tom Richley,” the inn- 
keeper answered. 

Tom Richley! Adoniram shook himself 
as though trying to awaken from a bad 
dream. His friend Tom was dead, and he 
had died without God. 

Adoniram walked out into the biting 
To page 19 
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Laverne could not resist. In spite of what Mother had said, she cuddled the baby close to her. 


[F THERE was anything Laverne Jones 
adored it was a new baby. As far as she 
was concerned a little red face with shining 
eyes was the most beautiful sight in the 
world. Whenever she saw.a baby she would 
snatch it up gently, and make it laugh and 
coo. All babies were wonderful, she 
thought. But the newer they were the better 
she liked them. 

Her brothers, Tom, Joe, George, and 
Johnny, thought it was disgusting the way 
she made a scene with strange babies. Al- 
though they were younger than Laverne, it 
seemed to them that they acted more 
grown up. 

“It was a disgusting sight, I'll tell you,” 
George said, bursting into the kitchen and 
pulling off his cap with a jerk. 

Mrs. Jones looked up from the sink 
where she was washing tomatoes and let- 
tuce. 

“You said it!” Tom set a tall, grocery- 
filled sack on the table. “The next time she 
can go to the store alone. We're not going 
with her.” 

“Now what’s the matter?” Mrs. Jones 
turned off the water and dried her hands. 
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Laverne deposited another large bag on 
the table. “Don’t pay any attention to them, 
Mother. You know how boys are!” 

“I'd like to know what everyone is talk- 
ing about,” Mother said. 

“Tl tell you.” Joe came in, swinging a 
ten-pound sack of potatoes. “She did it 
again, that’s what she did!” 

“Johnny, come in and shut the door. The 
kitchen is getting cold.” Mrs. Jones walked 
to the table and looked at the stormy, young 
faces. “Now tell me. One at a time.” 

“We were in the supermarket,” Tom be- 
gan. 

“And a woman walked away shopping 
somewhere and left her baby,” Joe added. 

“The way she goes after babies is enough 
to scare any mother!” George interrupted. 


Mrs. Jones raised a hand. “One at a rime, @. I 


please.” 

Tom resumed his version. “Laverne 
picked up the lady’s baby and began walk- 
ing around with it. Then the woman found 
the empty buggy and thought somebody had 
taken her baby. She was making a terrific 
fuss when Laverne came back and told her 
she had the most beautiful, the smartest 











MEASLES 
and a Naughty Girl 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


baby in the world. Of course, the lady liked 
that kind of talk and didn’t call the police.” 

“It's a wonder she didn't,’ George 
grunted. “It was pretty terrible if you ask 
me. 

Laverne, who was almost fourteen, shook 
her soft golden hair airily. “Nobody asked 
you. I love infants and they love me. There’s 
nothing alarming about that.” 

Mrs. Jones put an arm around her daugh- 
ter’s shoulder. “I understand how you feel 
but I don’t want to tell you again to leave 
other people’s children alone unless you 
have their permission to do otherwise.” 

A cross frown wrinkled the girl’s fore- 
head. “Well, all right,” she growled. 

“And I understand how you boys feel— 
so let’s all forget it.” Mother smiled at them, 
then turned to Laverne. “If you hurry I 
believe you will have time to take a couple 
loaves of fresh bread to Mrs. Martin.” 

Laverne’s face glowed with sudden joy. 
“Tll hurry. I've been wanting to see their 
new baby.” 

Mother shook her head. “I’m sorry. Not 
today. A couple of the older children are 
very ill with measles. You mustn't go in- 
side the house, only to the door.” She turned 
away and started filling a cardboard carton. 
“This won't be too large for you to carry,” 
she said. “I want to send something good in 
a casserole and some cookies. Mrs. Martin 
is probably too tired to feel like cooking 
dinner tonight. She sounded exhausted on 
the telephone.” 

But Laverne wasn’t listening. Her moth- 


er’s voice was just a blur of sound. How 
could she be so disappointing? Surely it 
wouldn’t hurt to just peek at the baby. 

Mother put a towel over the box. “You 
must promise not to go inside. Measles is 
highly contagious. Teddy, Johnny, and 
George haven’t had measles and we don’t 
want them to get it.” 

All the way to the Martins’ house, La- 
verne thought about her promise. It had 
been a feeble one. Surely Mother wouldn’t 
mind if she just poked her head inside the 
doorway. She had wanted to see the new 
Martin baby for two weeks and this was her 
first opportunity, she told herself. Besides, 
if she should get a little germ on her coat 
it wouldn’t stay there long, not the way the 
wind was blowing. 

Janis Martin met Laverne at the front 
door. “Come in,” she invited. “You've been 
promising me at school you’d come to see 
my little sister.” 

“This is the first chance I’ve had,” Laverne 
admitted. “But I can’t come in. Mother's 
afraid I'll bring measles home to my little 
brothers.” With a heavy sigh she gave Janis 
the box. “Mother thought this might help 
your mother.” 

The other girl thanked her and took the 
box into another room. 

“Could you bring your little sister to the 
door?” Laverne asked when Janis returned. 

“I would ask Mother but she is resting. 
She had a headache.” 

“Maybe you could bring her to the hall.” 

Janis nodded. 
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In a minute she returned with a fluffy 
pink blanket encasing a tiny bundle. 

“I can’t see her.” 

“She mustn’t come nearer the door. It’s 
too cold. Why don’t you step inside for a 
second?” Janis uncovered a small sleepy 
face. 

It was more than Laverne could resist. 
The next instant she had the baby in her 
arms. 

Laverne was late getting home. Her 
mother was so busy putting dinner on the 
table she forgot to ask if the girl had kept 
her promise. 

“She will never know,” Laverne thought. 
“I won't break a promise again. And, after 
all, I had promised Janis first, days ago at 
school.” 

Laverne was mistaken about thinking 
Mother would never find out. In a few days 
everybody in the house knew that she had 
been inside the Martins’ home. Two small 
boys, named Teddy and John, who were 
very, very ill with measles, bore a sad tes- 
timony to her disobedience. 


Unseen Enemy 
From page 5 


limply back onto the bed. She pulled back 
her eyelids; the eyes stared  glassily. 
Mamma, however, was still unconvinced. 
Taking a brooch from her dress, she pricked 
Kinanga on the leg several times. Kinanga 
remained motionless. 

Mamma looked at me, and I looked at 
her. There was more to this than met the 
eye. The girls, not understanding our 
speech, stared as they tried to read our faces. 
Clearly we could not leave Kinanga here 
all night. The little girls looked almost 
scared to death. 

“What about my house?” I suggested. 

Mamma nodded. Summoning two more 
of the older girls, we eased the board out of 
Kinanga’s bed, and the girls lifted her onto 
it as a stretcher. As the odd little procession 
moved out and down to the house I was 
aware of eyes following me. The girls had 
crept to the windows and door, and were 
watching us wordlessly. 

Down at the house, we laid Kinanga on 
the floor and covered her with blankets. 
We would take turns watching in pairs till 
the morning. Then, if there was no change 
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we would send for medical help as soon as 
day broke. 

Never was night so long. The whole 
African bush seemed to be alive. Sounds I 
had never noticed before pressed in. Surely 
there had not always been drums monoto- 
nously beating in the distance. And the 
jackals, baying in the moonlight, how near 
were they? 

Through the night we watched, waited, 
prayed. There was no change in the sick 
girl’s condition, except that as morning 
approached she grew increasingly restless. 
Then, as the sounds of night died away and 
the sky became streaked with light, I went 
into the other room to write a note to the 
government doctor across the valley. The 
house boys would run with it as soon as 
they arrived. 

As I laid down my pen the door opened. 
It was Mamma. 

“I think I begin to understand everything 
now,” she said. “What do you know of 
oborogi?” 

“Oborogi? Why that’s 4 

Mamma nodded. “Yes,” she said, “I’m 
afraid so. Witchcraft.” 

Witchcraft! It couldn’t be. Not in our 
mission school. 

But Mamma’s serious expression, and the 
shamed, subdued look on the faces of the 
watching girls, convinced me of the ugly, 
evil truth. 





(To be concluded) 


Triangle 
From page 8 
“I see... . All right. .. . Yes, they’re here 
now. ... Yes, in my office. .. . Yes, they'll 
stay here. . .. Now? Fine. Fine. ... Yes. ... 


Right away.” Mr. Thrasher hung up the 
receiver and turned to the two boys. “Mr. 
Kantor will be down shortly. Now you ex- 
plain—honestly—the whole story to the 
principal. He will do as he sees fit.” 

There were footsteps. Mr. Thrasher put 
down his copy of Sports Illustrated. A 
knock on the door. 

“Come in!” 

Principal Kantor stood in the open door- 
way. He looked at Jerry Desley, at Max 
Brandon. The usually friendly smile was 
gone from his face. Replacing it was a look 
of disappointment, of annoyance, of stern- 
ness. 


a 
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The boys’ gaze fell from his direct look. 

Mr. Thrasher rose. “I'll be outside, Mr. 
Kantor, when you want me.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Thrasher left. The principal closed 
the door tightly, behind the coach, and the 
room was still. Slowly he crossed the small 
room to the desk. He sat down in the 
coach’s chair, and for a moment looked at 
the two boys without speaking. 

“What did you wish to see me about this 
morning, Jerry?” he asked suddenly. 

Jerry jerked his gaze from the floor. “I 
wanted to tell you about this,” he said 
quickly. 

“I see.” Mr. Kantor looked at Max. “All 
right, Max, what do you have to say for 
yourself? Start from the beginning. Jerry, 
you interrupt if Max doesn’t tell things the 
way you see them. I want a fair story. Fair 
and square. It will do no good to blame each 
other. You are both guilty. Go ahead.” 

Max told the story fairly. He explained 
just what had happened and why. He ad- 
mitted the idea had been his. But he also 
pointed out that Jerry had cooperated one 
hundred per cent. He also added—for 
which Jerry was immensely grateful—that 
he was certain Jerry had planned to “come 
clean” about it that morning. “He—he as 
much as told me he was going to confess to 
you. I sort of threatened him, you might 
say. I told him not to say a word.” Max 
laughed grimly. “Then it was I who spilled 
the beans to the coach.” 

There was no humor in the situation. 

Then Mr. Kantor spoke: “As much as 
I dislike this, it will be necessary to go to 
the police. The theft has been reported, and 
sO we must report this to them. I will give 
your parents a ring right now, and perhaps 
we can straighten things out quickly.” 

Mr. Kantor reached for the telephone. 
Then he motioned to the boys. “You may 
step outside. I'll let you know when I want 
you.” 

They rose and left the room. Jerry had 
the sudden impulse to run away. It was 
foolish, of course, and he discarded it im- 
mediately. But he did not soon forget the 
horror that filled him. What he now faced, 
from his parents, from his friends, from 
his teachers at school was going to be ter- 
rible. He hoped he had the courage to go 
through with it. 

Max looked at Jerry. “Well, we're really 
in for it this time,” he said softly. Shaking 


his head slowly from side to side, much in 
the manner of a person who has given up 
all hope, he added, “How I wish I had never 
stolen anything.” 

Jerry stared at the floor. 

Max coughed. “You know something? I 
thought it was smart to steal. I stole when 
I was a kid. Little things. And I got in with 
a group of boys that stole. But that isn’t 
an excuse. I’m not blaming my stealing on 
my associates, or on anyone else. No one is 
to blame except myself.” 

Jerry smiled weakly. “It was just as much 
my fault as yours. You know that.” 

“I suppose so.” 

They were silent then, and the time 
passed slowly. From inside the room, they 
could hear the unintelligible voice of the 
principal as he made telephone calls. 

Then the door opened. “You boys will 
come with me, now,’ Mr. Kantor said. 

Both boys walked slowly toward the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

“Sit down,” Mr. Kantor said when they 
reached his office. 

They waited. Mr. Kantor took care of 
some work on his desk. 

Then there was a car pulling to a stop 
before the school. The slam of two doors. 

Cold sweat broke out over Jerry’s body. 
There was a knock of authority on the door. 

“Come in, officers,” Mr. Kantor said. 

A uniformed policeman entered, fol- 
lowed by a man in a gray flannel suit with 
a dark blue tie. His eyes were blue, soft, 
and friendly, and he smiled at the boys. 

The uniformed officer, on the other hand, 
looked sternly at them, then turned to the 
principal. Mr. Kantor told the story he had 
heard from the boys. The officer turned to 
the man in plain clothes. “I suppose you 
want to talk to them alone?” he asked. 

The man nodded. “This is one of our 
juvenile men,” the uniformed policeman 
explained to Mr. Kantor, as the two stepped 
out of the office. “One of these guys fresh 
out of college who think they know 5 
the door shut behind them. 

The man in the gray flannel suit pre- 
tended to have heard nothing. He sat—not 
behind the desk, but on one of the three 
chairs in the office, beside the boys. 

“O.K., fellows, tell me in your own words 
what you did and why.” He smiled. “This 
is a very serious mistake. But you needn't 
be afraid. Neither of you have records, and 
I think that if we understand now the rea- 
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In a minute she returned with a fluffy 
pink blanket encasing a tiny bundle. 

“I can’t see her.” 

“She mustn’t come nearer the door. It’s 
too cold. Why don’t you step inside for a 
second?” Janis uncovered a small sleepy 
face. 

It was more than Laverne could resist. 
The next instant she had the baby in her 
arms. 

Laverne was late getting home. Her 
mother was so busy putting dinner on the 
table she forgot to ask if the girl had kept 
her promise. 

“She will never know,” Laverne thought. 
“I won't break a promise again. And, after 
all, I had promised Janis first, days ago at 
school.” 

Laverne was mistaken about thinking 
Mother would never find out. In a few days 
everybody in the house knew that she had 
been inside the Martins’ home. Two small 
boys, named Teddy and John, who were 
very, very ill with measles, bore a sad tes- 
timony to her disobedience. 


Unseen Enemy 
From page 5 


limply back onto the bed. She pulled back 
her eyelids; the eyes stared  glassily. 
Mamma, however, was still unconvinced. 
Taking a brooch from her dress, she pricked 
Kinanga on the leg several times. Kinanga 
remained motionless. 

Mamma looked at me, and I looked at 
her. There was more to this than met the 
eye. The girls, not understanding our 
speech, stared as they tried to read our faces. 
Clearly we could not leave Kinanga here 
all night. The little girls looked almost 
scared to death. 

“What about my house?” I suggested. 

Mamma nodded. Summoning two more 
of the older girls, we eased the board out of 
Kinanga’s bed, and the girls lifted her onto 
it as a stretcher. As the odd little procession 
moved out and down to the house I was 
aware of eyes following me. The girls had 
crept to the windows and door, and were 
watching us wordlessly. 

Down at the house, we laid Kinanga on 
the floor and covered her with blankets. 
We would take turns watching in pairs till 
the morning. Then, if there was no change 
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we would send for medical help as soon as 
day broke. 

Never was night so long. The whole 
African bush seemed to be alive. Sounds I 
had never noticed before pressed in. Surely 
there had not always been drums monoto- 
nously beating in the distance. And the 
jackals, baying in the moonlight, how near 
were they? 

Through the night we watched, waited, 
prayed. There was no change in the sick 
girl’s condition, except that as morning 
approached she grew increasingly restless. 
Then, as the sounds of night died away and 
the sky became streaked with light, I went 
into the other room to write a note to the 
government doctor across the valley. The 
house boys would run with it as soon as 
they arrived. 

As I laid down my pen the door opened. 
It was Mamma. 

“I think I begin to understand everything 
now,” she said. “What do you know of 
oborogi?” 

“Oborogi? Why that’s r 

Mamma nodded. “Yes,” she said, “I’m 
afraid so. Witchcraft.” 

Witchcraft! It couldn’t be. Not in our 
mission school. 

But Mamma’s serious expression, and the 
shamed, subdued look on the faces of the 
watching girls, convinced me of the ugly, 
evil truth. 





(To be concluded) 


Triangle 
From page 8 
“I see... . All right... . Yes, they’re here 
now. ... Yes, in my office. . . . Yes, they'll 
stay here. ... Now? Fine. Fine... . Yes... . 


Right away.” Mr. Thrasher hung up the 
receiver and turned to the two boys. “Mr. 
Kantor will be down shortly. Now you ex- 
plain—honestly—the whole story to the 
principal. He will do as he sees fit.” 

There were footsteps. Mr. Thrasher put 
down his copy of Sports Illustrated. A 
knock on the door. 

“Come in!” 

Principal Kantor stood in the open door- 
way. He looked at Jerry Desley, at Max 
Brandon. The usually friendly smile was 
gone from his face. Replacing it was a look 
of disappointment, of annoyance, of stern- 
ness. 











The boys’ gaze fell from his direct look. 

Mr. Thrasher rose. “I'll be outside, Mr. 
Kantor, when you want me.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Thrasher left. The principal closed 
the door tightly. behind the coach, and the 
room was still. Slowly he crossed the small 
room to the desk. He sat down in the 
coach’s chair, and for a moment looked at 
the two boys without speaking. 

“What did you wish to see me about this 
morning, Jerry?” he asked suddenly. 

Jerry jerked his gaze from the floor. “I 
wanted to tell you about this,” he said 
quickly. 

“I see.” Mr. Kantor looked at Max. “All 
right, Max, what do you have to say for 
yourself? Start from the beginning. Jerry, 
you interrupt if Max doesn’t tell things the 
way you see them. I want a fair story. Fair 
and square. It will do no good to blame each 
other. You are both guilty. Go ahead.” 

Max told the story fairly. He explained 
just what had happened and why. He ad- 
mitted the idea had been his. But he also 
pointed out that Jerry had cooperated one 
hundred per cent. He also added—for 
which Jerry was immensely grateful—that 
he was certain Jerry had planned to “come 
clean” about it that morning. “He—he as 
much as told me he was going to confess to 
you. I sort of threatened him, you might 
say. I told him not to say a word.” Max 
laughed grimly. “Then it was I who spilled 
the beans to the coach.” 

There was no humor in the situation. 

Then Mr. Kantor spoke: “As much as 
I dislike this, it will be necessary to go to 
the police. The theft has been reported, and 
sO we must report this to them. I will give 
your parents a ring right now, and perhaps 
we can straighten things out quickly.” 

Mr. Kantor reached for the telephone. 
Then he motioned to the boys. “You may 
step outside. I'll let you know when I want 
you.” 

They rose and left the room. Jerry had 
the sudden impulse to run away. It was 
foolish, of course, and he discarded it im- 
mediately. But he did not soon forget the 
horror that filled him. What he now faced, 
from his parents, from his friends, from 
his teachers at school was going to be ter- 
rible. He hoped he had the courage to go 
through with it. 

Max looked at Jerry. “Well, we're really 
in for it this time,” he said softly. Shaking 


his head slowly from side to side, much in 
the manner of a person who has given up 
all hope, he added, “How I wish I had never 
stolen anything.” 

Jerry stared at the floor. 

Max coughed. “You know something? I 
thought it was smart to steal. I stole when 
I was a kid. Little things. And I got in with 
a group of boys that stole. But that isn’t 
an excuse. I’m not blaming my stealing on 
my associates, or on anyone else. No one is 
to blame except myself.” 

Jerry smiled weakly. “It was just as much 
my fault as yours. You know that.” 

“I suppose so.” 

They were silent then, and the time 
passed slowly. From inside the room, they 
could hear the unintelligible voice of the 
principal as he made telephone calls. 

Then the door opened. “You boys will 
come with me, now,’ Mr. Kantor said. 

Both boys walked slowly toward the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

“Sit down,” Mr. Kantor said when they 
reached his office. 

They waited. Mr. Kantor took care of 
some work on his desk. 

Then there was a car pulling to a stop 
before the school. The slam of two doors. 

Cold sweat broke out over Jerry’s body. 
There was a knock of authority on the door. 

“Come in, officers,” Mr. Kantor said. 

A uniformed policeman entered, fol- 
lowed by a man in a gray flannel suit with 
a dark blue tie. His eyes were blue, soft, 
and friendly, and he smiled at the boys. 

The uniformed officer, on the other hand, 
looked sternly at them, then turned to the 
principal. Mr. Kantor told the story he had 
heard from the boys. The officer turned to 
the man in plain clothes. “I suppose you 
want to talk to them alone?” he asked. 

The man nodded. “This is one of our 
juvenile men,” the uniformed policeman 
explained to Mr. Kantor, as the two stepped 
out of the office. “One of these guys fresh 
out of college who think they know “ 
the door shut behind them. 

The man in the gray flannel suit pre- 
tended to have heard nothing. He sat—not 
behind the desk, but on one of the three 
chairs in the office, beside the boys. 

“O.K., fellows, tell me in your own words 
what you did and why.” He smiled. “This 
is a very serious mistake. But you needn't 
be afraid. Neither of you have records, and 
I think that if we understand now the rea- 
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sons why you stole the money, you'll not 
make a similar mistake in the future.” 
Although Dan—as the officer suggested 
they call him—was a friendly man, he also 
made it clear that he did not condone any 
breaking of the law, however slight, and he 
considered the boys’ theft to be one of the 
most serious of crimes. But they found him 








MY ROBIN 


By EMMA STANTON 


A robin red has built its nest 
High in our apple tree; 

And every day it does its best 
To sing a song to me. 

I sit quite still upon the ground 
Hid by tall, green grass; 

1 never make a single sound, 
1 want the song to last. 


His warbling floats out on the air, 
Happy, sweet, and clear. 

He never seems to have a care 
As long as | am near. 

Whene'er | hear the robin's song 
It's spring again, | know. 

I hope he stays all summer long 
Because | love him so! 





easy to talk to, and they explained frankly 
what they had done and why. His sincerity 
with them made them honest with him, and 
it was some twenty minutes later that he 
concluded the interview. 

Punishment always follows crime. Some- 
times not directly; but always. And al- 
though the boys were no longer as fright- 
ened as they had been at first, they both 
recognized that they now had to face the 
punishment. 
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Their parents arrived at the school, hurt, 
shocked looks on the faces of their mothers; 
harsher, puzzled, stern looks on the faces of 
their fathers. 

Nothing could hurt the boys more 
sharply, more deeply, than, the knowledge 
that they had let their parents down. For 
their behavior was a reflection on their 
parents. 

And it was a reflection on the school, on 
their religion, on their fellow students. 
They realized now that what they had done 
affected not only themselves, but all those 
with whom they associated. 

They were led to a police car to be taken 
to juvenile hall. It was a long ride for them. 

The next hours, the next days, the next 
months, were difficult. Nothing was worth 
the experiences they went through when 
everyone found out about their theft. 

Jerry Desley and Max Brandon learned 
the hard way about the agony that can come 
from dishonesty. They determined they 
were going to be strictly honest in the future 
—not only because it is right to be honest, 
and wrong to be dishonest—but because they 
could wreck their whole lives and seriously 
hurt all those around them by dishonesty. 
It was a foolish, a stupid mistake, and one 
that they were determined not to repeat. 

One afternoon, months later, they sat 
talking. 

“Remember how jealous we were when 
Bob Mason got that job at the store?” Max 
said. “The three of us made a sort of tri- 
angle, and it led to a serious situation. Bob 
Mason will probably never realize the part 
he played in it!” 

“Let’s go for a swim,” Jerry said sud- 
denly. 

“All right,” Max agreed. It was a warm 
afternoon. 

“Maybe we can stop by and ask some of 
the fellows if they want to come with us. 
Or I can give them a ring now.” 

“Maybe,” Max said. 

Both boys were suddenly quiet. It was an 
important moment. Until now they had 
been forced to keep pretty much to them- 
selves. Their friends had not been out- 
wardly rude to them, but they had treated 
them coldly, with always an excuse for not 
joining them in a game, a trip, a job, a walk 
to the store, or a swim. 

Now, once again, they were going to ask 
some of the fellows to join them. Perhaps 
this time, Jerry thought, perhaps this time 














Don or George or Jack or Bob would say 
Yes. 

Jerry dialed Don’s number on the tele- 
phone, and waited. 

“This is Jerry. Say, Don, Max and I are 
going for a swim. Want to join us?” 

Max hopefully watched the expression 
on Jerry's face. 

There was a long pause at the other end 
of the line. Then Don answered. 





Adoniram’s Sleepless Night 
From page 13 


wind. He knew one thing—he was not go- 
ing back to the theater. He was finished 
forever with the wild life he had lived in 
New York. 

The first thing he was going to do was 
to go home and find God again. Then he 
was going to teach people wherever the 
Holy Spirit led him. He was going to tell 
them that there surely was a God and that 
He loves lost souls so much He sent His 
only Son into the world to save them. 

In 1814 the Holy Spirit led Adoniram 
Judson to Burma. His young bride was 
standing by his side as the ship left port. 
Though only twenty-four years of age, he 
knew what he wanted to do and he was 
setting out to do it. 

The mission work started satisfactorily. 
The king himself invited the missionaries 
to establish the work in Ava, the capital 
city. There was talk of a war with England. 
The smiles of the heathen king changed to 
frowns and the missionaries, who had built 
a home and started a school, knew they were 
in danger. But they continued working. 

Then the storm broke! War was declared 
between Burma and England. 

Burmese officials rushed to the home of 
the missionaries. Among them was the 
“spotted man,” the king’s executioner. No 
wonder that dread filled the hearts of the 
Christians that day. 

Judson was arrested, knocked brutally to 
the floor, and bound tightly. Then he was 
picked up by two of the men and carried 
away. His wife was left in the house under 
guard, crying and pleading for her poor 
husband’s life. 

In prison, Judson and other missionaries 
were accused of being spies. “We are in- 
nocent,” they protested. “We are Americans, 
not British spies.” But they were brutally 


treated. Heavy iron rings with huge iron 
balls were attached to their legs. 

Each day one prisoner was executed, the 
prisoners not knowing from day to day who 
would be next. Weeks passed into months, 
but not one missionary was called to the 
executioner’s block. 

While Judson was in prison, his little 
wife was not idle. She visited him, bribing 
the officials in every way possible so that 
she might allow her husband to see their 
little daughter, Maria. She walked miles in 
torrid heat to see him, her only companion 
one of the few Burmese converts her hus- 
band had led to Christ before his arrest. 

But even in the foul prison, with all the 
inhuman treatment given him, Judson did 
not forget God. Under such trying circum- 
stances he worked steadily to translate the 
Bible into the Burmese language. 

He stuffed the paper on which the pre- 
cious translation was written, into his pil- 
low. During the nine months of his im- 
prisonment, this pillow was stolen twice, 
but both times it was miraculously brought 
back to him. 

Finally, when the British won the war, 
the prisoners were released, and Adoniram 
Judson was able to finish the translation. 

Judson died in 1850. His notable work 
for God has gone down in history and it is 
hard to believe that a man who led so many 
heathen to Christ once doubted God’s exist- 
ence. Yet this is so. Once he became really 
acquainted with Christ, however, after that 
sleepless night in the hotel, he never 
doubted again. 


Weasels for Investment 
From page 3 


Almost in tears, Chul Chun reported the 
sad news to the family. “A thief must have 
taken it,” he cried. 

The next night another hen disappeared. 
Chul Chun prayed, “Dear Jesus, help us 
catch that thief. Make him feel so miserable 
he will return the hens to us!” 

But no one returned the hens. 

The third night more hens disappeared. 
There was only one left. 

Utterly discouraged as his hopes for a 
large offering were dashed to the ground, 
Chul Chun didn’t even feel like praying. 

“Why, oh, why did the Lord permit a 

To page 22 
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V—Gideon, Who Led Against 


the Invaders 
(MAY 3) 


Memory Verse: “And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him, and said unto him, The Lord 
is with thee, thou mighty man of valor” (Judges 


6:12). 
SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the angel’s appearance to 
Gideon in Judges 6:11-16, and of the defeat of 
the Midianites in Judges 7:12-23. Learn the 
memory verse. 

SUNDAY 


Trouble From the Midianites 


Open your Bible to Judges 6. 

The children of Israel should have gone ahead, 
little by little, under God’s direction, driving 
out the heathen people who possessed the Prom- 
ised Land, but they were too lazy to do this. 
They soon had enough land to settle down on, 
and they left things as they were. In this they 
made a great mistake, for they mixed with the 
heathen people, learned their customs, and even 
adopted some of their religious beliefs. In His 
mercy God let trouble come upon them to bring 
them back to Him. He allowed the tribe of the 
Midianites to worry the children of Israel. You 
can read about this in verses 3 to 6. 

The children of Israel had not paid much at- 
tention to God’s commands when things were 
going smoothly, but now that they were in trou- 
ble they “cried unto the Lord.” God sent a 
prophet to tell them why this affliction had 
come upon them. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 543. 

TuInK how we, like the children of Israel, often 
forget to pray when things go well, remembering 
only when we are in trouble. 


Pray to be constant in your prayer habits. 
MONDAY 
Gideon Called to Lead God’s People 


Open your Bible to Judges 6. 

God did not desert His people, even though 
they had disobeyed Him in letting the heathen 
remain in the land. He chose someone to lead 
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them. Find the one He chose and what he was 
doing at the time, in verses 11 and 12, first part. 
Gideon had managed to keep a small quantity 
of wheat from the greedy eyes of the Midianites, 
and he had taken it secretly to a place near the 
wine press to thresh. He was thinking of Israel’s 
sad condition as he worked. In verse 12, last part, 
find how the angel who appeared greeted him. 
The sad state of Israel seemed to deny that 
Jehovah was with Israel. Find the questions 
Gideon asked the angel, in verse 13, and what 
the angel told Gideon he was to do, in verse 14. 
But Gideon found it hard to believe that the 
Lord wanted him to deliver Israel. He made ex- 
cuses, and then he asked for a sign. You can 
read, in verses 19 to 22, how this sign was given. 
By this miraculous fire Gideon knew that the 
God of miracles had indeed chosen him to lead 
the Israelites, and that He would be with him. 
For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 546; p. 547, pars. 1, 2. 


Tuink! If God called you for some special task, 
would you be willing to say Yes? 


Pray to be willing to do and to dare as God 
directs you. 


TUESDAY 
Israel Returns to God 


Open your Bible to Judges 6. 

The first thing Gideon did after the angel of 
the vision had vanished was to erect an altar 
to God. 

In a grove nearby, Joash, Gideon’s father, 
had put up an altar to Baal, and the people of 
Ophrah worshiped it. Read what the Lord told 
Gideon to do to this idol, in verses 25 and 26. 

It was not an easy thing for Gideon to pull 
down the altar his own father had built, but be- 
cause God had told him to do so, he obeyed. 
He chose the nighttime to do this brave deed for 
the God of Israel. You can read, in verses 28 to 
30, how angry the townspeople were in the 
morning when they found the altar broken. 

The people were ready to have Gideon put to 
death for this deed, but fortunately Joash him- 
self intervened. Gideon had told him about the 














angel who had appeared to him, and the heart 
of Joash had been touched and his faith in the 
idol he had worshiped was shaken. You can read 
the question he asked the angry townspeople, 
in verse 31. 

And so the men of Ophrah were made to see 
that Baal could do nothing for them, and that 
they must put their trust in the Lord God. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 547, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK what a struggle it must have been for 
Gideon to pull down his father’s work. 


# Pray to be ready to put God’s requirements 


before those of your parents if it becomes neces- 
sary to do so. 
WEDNESDAY 


Gideon Forms an Army 


Open your Bible to Judges 6 and 7. 

The Midianites and the Amalekites gathered 
their forces together and made camp in the val- 
ley of Jezreel. Things were reaching a crisis. 
Acting under the direction of God, Gideon sum- 
moned the men not only of Ophrah but from the 
tribes of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, and Naph- 
tali. Men flocked to the call, but Gideon still 
had doubts as to his ability to head such an army. 
You can read the story of how he asked ‘or and 
received a sign from God, in Judges 6:36 to 40. 

Although Gideon’s forces numbered 32,000 
the Lord told him that there were too many 
men. Gideon was surprised. He thought they 
were too few to fight the hordes of the Mid- 
ianites and Amalekites, which looked like a 
huge swarm of grasshoppers as they gathered 
in the valley. God told Gideon to reduce the 
numbers. You can read how he was to do this, in 
Judges 7:2 and 3. 

But still the army was too big, according to 


Gideon’s three hundred broke their pitchers and blew their trumpets, and the sleepy enemy ran away! 


God’s standards. So they were to be sifted out 
in yet another way. Read about this, in verses 
4 to 6. 

“The people, having been led to the brook, 
evidently expected to cross immediately and 
advance to the camp of the enemy some dis- 
tance on the opposite side. A few were eager to 
begin the engagement, and as they crossed the 
brook they merely scooped up a little water in 
their hands and immediately passed forward. 
Others, fearful of the impending battle and with 
but little hope of victory, saw here an excuse for 
tarrying. They knelt down and leisurely drank 
their fill. Those who hurriedly took a little wa- 
ter in their hands, and sucked it up as they 
pressed forward toward the camp of the enemy, 
numbered only 300. With these the Lord prom- 
ised to bring about the defeat of the Midianites. 
The sifting had served to remove those who were 
tainted with idolatry, and to single out those 
who were men of courage and faith—men whose 
confidence in God had not been. . . [destroyed] 
by idolatrous worship and practites. They had 
the faith to believe that with God on their side 
success could be theirs even though their num- 
ber was small. As Jonathan later reminded his 
armorbearer, their number was of small mo- 
ment in God’s sight.”—-The SDA Bible Commen- 
tary, vol. 2, p. 347. 

Little actions often indicate the character. 
By merely bending down to get a drink, these 
men showed that they were alert and ready to 
get into action. It was this kind of man that 
the Lord could use in His campaign. A mere 
handful—three hundred—were left after this 
test. Could a victory be gained with so few? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 549. 

Tuink! Are you fearful about entering the 
work God calls you to do? 


Pray that your actions may show that you are 
a soldier fit to fight for God. 


THURSDAY 
The Brave Three Hundred 


Open your Bible to Judges 7. 

Three hundred against the hosts of the Mid- 
ianites and the Amalekites—but they had the 
hosts of heaven on their side! 

Acting on God’s direction, Gideon and his 
friend Phurah went down the hill to the enemy’s 
camp during the night. There they overheard 
something that gave them great courage. You 
can find what they heard if you look in verses 
13 and 14. 

When Gideon heard these Midianite soldiers 
telling the dream and heard how they inter- 
preted it, he knew that the time had come for 
him to march against them. He went home and 
began to prepare for the attack. Read in verses 
15 to 18 the instructions he gave his three hun- 
dred men and find the weapons of war that he 
placed in their hands. 

Leading his three hundred brave men, Gideon 
advanced on the enemy. They were to go for- 
ward from three points on the hill. You can read 
about the attack, in verses 19 to 22. 

The maneuver had a terrifying effect on the 
hosts of the enemy. The lights all over the hill- 
side, the noise of the breaking of the pitchers, 
the blowing of the trumpets, and the sound of 
the voices crying, ‘“‘The sword of the Lord, and 
of Gideon,” thoroughly demoralized the enemy. 
In panic they fled, killing one another in their 
bewilderment. Those killed numbered 120,000 
before the battle was over. 

Gideon had led to a glorious victory, not by 
his own strategy, not because of the brave men 
with him, but because he had put his trust in 
the Lord of hosts. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 550; p. 551, pars. 1, 2 

Tuink! Do you think Gideon was at all fearful 
before the battle? 

Pray to overcome your fears and go forward, 
knowing that God is with you. 


FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by telling what the follow- 
ing make you think of: 


1. As grasshoppers for multitude 
6:3-5). 
2. Crying unto the Lord (Judges 6:6). 

3. A wine press (Judges 6:11). 

4. Aman of valor (Judges 6:12). 

5. A kid, unleavened cakes, and an ephah of 
flour (Judges 6:19). 

6. A grove (Judges 6:28). 

7. A god that couldn’t defend himself (Judges 
6:31). 

8. A fleece (Judges 6:37, 38). 

9. Twenty-two thousand fearful men (Judges 
7:3). 

10. Getting a drink of water at a stream 
(Judges 7:5, 6). 


(Judges 





1. Eavesdropping (Judges 7:11-14). 

12. Trumpets, pitchers, and lamps 
7:20-22). 

Can you repeat the memory verse? If not, go 
over it again carefully. Would you like an angel 
of the Lord to call you this? How did Gideon 
come to deserve such a compliment? 


(Judges 





Weasels for Investment 
From page 19 


thief to sneak into the chicken coop and 
take my hens?” he wailed. 

Father tried to encourage his son and 
suggested that they try to catch the thief. 

The next night they hid out in the dark, 
waiting for the thief to come. 

In their warm padded garments, they 
kept a lonely vigil all night. The hours 
passed slowly, yet there was no sign of a 
thief. 

But early in the morning they were star- 
tled to see a weasel sneak into the coop and 
carry off the last of the five hens! 

Chul Chun wept. His Investment project 
was a complete failure. 

But Father had a bright idea. “Son,” he 
said, “I believe we can catch the weasels 
that took the Investment hens, sell their 
pelts, and still have cash for an offering.” 

Chul Chun was all for it. With the help 
of his father, he made a trap and put in an 
attractive bait. 

Believe it or not, but during the night 
several weasels walked into that trap! 

Again with Father helping, Chul Chun 
skinned the weasels, prepared the beautiful 
pelts for market, and sold them at a good 
price. You see, since it was winter the coat 
of weasels had turned white. So father and 
son were overjoyed to find that they had a 
much larger Investment offering than they 
would have had if they had sold the five 
hens. God knew what He was doing when 
He let the weasels take the chickens! 
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James White was deter- 
mined to get an educa- 
tion, even though for 
three months at school he 
had nothing to eat but 
corn-meal pudding and James White mailing the first copies of ‘Present Truth.” 
raw apples. 

In his late teens he be- 
came a teacher. He didn't have much use for God or religion, and 
when he heard that his mother was following the Millerites, he was 
shocked. But he studied what the Millerites preached, and decided 
to join them! With a worn-out horse, a shabby saddle, and a broken 
bridle he set forth at the age of 21 to “herald the morning” of God. 
In six weeks of his preaching, a thousand people were converted. 

Two years after the great Disappointment he married Ellen Har- 
mon. They dedicated their lives to spreading the news that Christ 
was coming soon. 

James White did much to organize the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. He began many of the church papers, including The Review 
and Herald, The Youth's Instructor, and The Signs of the Times. He 
helped start the first college, at Battle Creek. Three times he served 
as president of the General Conference. Often he labored fifteen to 
eighteen hours a day. 

At the age of sixty, while attending a camp meeting, he became ill. 
Malarial fever developed and he died a few days later. 
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BORN PALMYRA, MAINE, AUGUST 4, 1821; DIED BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, 
AUGUST 6, 1881 








